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James Thin, |8-26 Church 
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Our Friends in the North: 
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Munros, |4 Bank St, Aberfeldy 
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BRIGHT TOO SOON... 
The recent rise of Global 
Positioning Systems (eg the 
one reviewed on p7) has in 
turn given rise toathought. 
Folk invariably refer to 
these tautologously, as “GPS 
systems”, as with “PIN 
numbers” and — doubly so — 
“NCP car parks” . Booksellers 
talk of “ISBN numbers”, 
whilst the “SALT talks” 
featured heavily in the news 
back inthe 70s. Anyone know 
any more of these? 


No space for a proper 
Mountaineering Movie, but 
following the recent spate of 
famous Munros/Murdos visible 
in such as Rob Roy and 
Braveheart, it was good to 
see unsung Leum Uilleim 
cropping up in Trainspotting. 


Likewise not enough space for 
all the access/democracy type 
stuff, especially since late 
news has been coming in as we 
go topress. Hence more next 
time on the situation inGlen 
Tilt — where we're told the 
£5 access—by-car has now been 
stopped altogether; anda 
report fromthe launch of the 
latest access accessory, the 
radical-looking Scotland’s 
Mountains: An Agenda for 
Sustainable Development, from 
the Scottish Wildlife and 
Countryside Link (excellent, 
even though it sounds likea 
bus service) . 


Details of subs onp! 1. TAC2, TAC4-1 2, 
TACI4, 16, TACI9-22, TAC24-26 
available from above address. £1 each inc 
p&p, £2.50 for three, £3 for four-to-eight, 
£4 for nine or more. TACHI, 3, 13, 15, 
17-18 and 23 all gone. Cheques payable to 


Green Welly Shop, Tyndrum 
Albion’s grey and featureless away strip: 
Freetime, 3 West Tower St, Carlisle 
Needle Sports, 56 Main St, Keswick 
LD Mountain Centre, 34 Dean St, 


Moray Mountain Sports, one of 
the very first TAC outlets, 
sadly closed recently: many 
thanks to all in Forres over 
the years. But onwearing the 
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Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Sportspages, Caxton Walk, 94-96 
Charing Cross Rd, London 
Cotswold Camping, 6A Oxford 
Rd, Manchester 

Rock & Run, Unit 6, Castle Quay, 
Chester Rd, Manchester 

3-4 Cheapside, Ambleside 

98 Devonshire St, Sheffield 

The Pineapple People, Athletic 
Union, University Park, Nottingham 
Hunting Raven Bookshop, 

19 Cheap St, Frome, Somerset 
Outdoor Shop, 27-31 High St, 
Stony Stratford 

Wales (Iland of double lletters): 
Climber & Rambler, Pont Y Pair, 
Betws-Y-Coed 


12 and 14 shirts come Needle 
Sports, Keswick and the Glas- 
gow Uni branch of John Smith's. 


So farewell then. 
The Duke of Atholl 
and Bill Murray. 
Two great men 

of the Scottish hills. 


One kept a private army 

and was propositioned 

by Miss Whiplash. 

The other fought off Rommel 
and his desert hordes, 


wiped his bottom with Shakespeare, 


wrote Undiscovered Scotland 
and starred in Groundhog Day. 


At risk of forever disturbing the yin and yang which lies at the heart of TAC, your Editor and his Dundonian sidekick 
Perkin Warbeck are going to publicly disagree. The subject? The proposed Cairngorm funicular. Rather than pretend 
to cobble together some apology for an editorial line, we'll simply print two differing views. If you vehemently (but not 
violently) agree or disagree with either the peh-eating physicist or the specky sardine-lover, let us know. 

Perkin Warbeck first, playing the differently-moraled advocate... 


The funicular to the top of Cairngorm is presently foundering on the iceberg of Scottish Natural Heritage. For once, 
SNH has pleased the beardie lobby by not immediately acquiescing to a couple of dozen jobs for surly boozy types 
who scowl at skiers. 

Just what is the big deal about wildlife in this country? | don’t claim to be the hardiest of hill types. | don’t go out in 
the driving rain, and unlike your Editor | don’t go out with pneumonia, yuppie flu, fractured pelvis or Ewing’s tumour. 
However, in my time I’ve seen most of what Auld Scotia has to offer on the fauna front. And what is the sum total? 
Interesting wildlife: one large raptor — possible eagle — couldn’t say for sure. A few thousand deer. 

Not uninteresting wildlife: many grouse, a few ptarmigan. 
Positively unwanted wildlife: 1.247 Gigasheep. Add a few creepy crawlies and that’s it. 

Scotland was taking a whizz when they were handing out the fauna. Hikers in Yosemite have to hang their food on 
15-foot poles to keep it from bears. In the Pyrenees the wolf roams free. In Scotland our only chance of an exciting 
encounter would be escapees from fur farms. 

In short, | don’t climb hills for the wildlife. | know some people who do — eg Chris Tyler, the guy who draws the 
cover of this blat and most of the gruesome dismemberings which seem to creep in. Once, when plowtering home 
from a drookit day in the Red Cuillin, he diverted himself and his chum Kevin by lovingly crumbling some owl 
regurgitations and opining on what the owl had been eating. Five minutes in the Sligachan bar were sacrificed on the 
altar of this strigiform scatological study. 

Now | wouldn't mind seeing owls themselves. Big furry wise-looking chiels; a similar description might apply to 
Albert Einstein. But | draw the line at going through Einstein's boak after a night on the tiles with Enrico Fermi and 
Richard Feynman. The wave particle duality of matter is all very interesting, but not when the matter is last night’s 
diced carrots. 

Guys like Jimmy Macgregor positively drool over animal crap, and the reason is clear. We have so little actual 
interesting wildlife that a professional pundit has no option but to plunge into species which are either extinct or can 
only be studied via their colonic motions. 

Oppose the funicular by all means on any grounds that make sense. | myself am in favour. We've got skiing on 
Cairngorm come what may. The funicular would do away with all the unsightly pylons, and if Ordinary Pedestrians 
wearing wee black sannies are stupid enough to bomb up it and get themselves lost in the middle of a blizzard, tough 
luck. But let’s not pretend a few more skiers are going to scare off herds of wildebeest or the mighty condor. 


PS — My dad ate ptarmigan and 
puffin on a recent visit to Iceland. 
That’s what they think of the 
cream of Scotia’s wildlife. 


..and your Edresponds.. =p 
eae wore ee ee - Es Ese us Mi CHe 
Funicular Vernacular Sen MasSiag 


The argument that we already have skiing on Seicuen so it’s now open season on development is precisely what the 
moneymakers want us to believe. Yes, there probably would be more jobs for the area, but at what cost? There has to be an 
ethical threshold here somewhere, and many feel the funicular would chug slowly across it. Right now the deal is being 
packaged nicely: jobs, no disruption, safety considerations, widening public access to a spectacular area. This is all just gloss: 

' what this proposal is about, as ever, is dosh. In a good winter, the Cairngorm Chairlift Company is one big snowy cash register. 
Their aim, as already shown in previous proposals which fell at the Inquiry stage, has been to exploit the land at all costs — just 
as long as those costs are ultimately recouped twentyfold. 

At risk of imitating smarmy tabloid football writers like Gerry McNee, the “inside track” on the proposals is as follows. The 
CCC would like to see both upper and lower car parks made pay-to-stay. In winter, the parking charge could be in the region of 
£15-£20, including a day pass for the ski-tows. If so, Warbeck, his ptarmigan-eating dad, or any walker/climber would have to 
start away down in Glenmore or waste a small fortune. “Summer” could be even worse, with the time allowed for parking limited 
to a couple of hours: just long enough to be funiculared to the summit and have a swatch at the glories of the Highlands. 
Walkers, returning after a proper-length hill-day, could well get a nasty shock: there are plans afoot (well, awheel) for their cars 
to be neatly clamped. Oh, and the road between the two car parks would, laughably, become a “freeway” — ie no stopping. 

Worse still, for all that SNH are currently opposing the proposals, a report in The Scotsman suggests their top man Magnus 
Magnusson is himself in favour, trying to play it both ways to ultimately smooth things for the tarmac-layers. So much so that 
the whole funicular project is now known in some access circles as “Magnusson’s Folly” — and as everyone knows, once 
Magnus has started something, he tends to finish it. Looks like the only kind of wildlife to be found on the country’s seventh 
highest summit may soon be the shark. 3 
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OSs maps: a series bus ness 
_ MJ Smith 


In TACs past there has been much discussion of the 
Ordnance Survey, notably concerning the ever-rising price 
of Landranger maps, their propensity to turn to mush when 
confronted by typical Scottish weather, and conspiracy 
theories concerning the overlaps. Is it not time to broaden 
the debate to other maps? 

Back in the beginning (well, the 1960s and 1970s), we 
had the One-inch Seventh Series, beautiful maps with such 
endearing features as unmarked crags, unmarked summits 
(eg Beinn a’Chlaidheimh, south of An Teallach), numerous 
inaccuracies, and heights in sensible feet. (As in sensible 
shoes? — Ed.) Importantly, they were also of a convenient 
size — not too large, not too many folds — and printed on 
tougher paper than the subsequent 1:50000 series which 
replaced them in the mid-1970s. We also had Tourist maps, 
embellished versions of the standard One-inch with extra 
features including hill-shading, which covered such useful and extensive tracts of country as the Cairngorms 
(from Glen Shee to Grantown-on-Spey), Ben Nevis and Glen Coe (née Lorn and Lochaber, extending from 
Tyndrum to Glenfinnan), and Loch Lomond and the Trossachs (from Milngavie to Killin and Dalmally). These 
excellent specimens of cartography died a lingering death in Scotland during the 1970s and 1980s — although 
updated metricated versions are readily available even yet for several areas south of the Border, even the 
Cotswolds (and who would want to go there?) 

Meanwhile, during the late 1970s, the OS started producing so-called Outdoor Leisure maps — fascinating 
cartography, although the large size of the sheets often make them unwieldy on the hill. These maps have 
proliferated in England, but in Scotland all we have had is the useful back-to-back Cuillin and Torridon Hills and 
one of the high Cairngorms (which does not even extend to the Linn of Dee, and which in 1996 is still not in full 
colour, unlike every other Outdoor Leisure map).We did have a short-lived experimental waterproof version of 
the Ben Nevis area, the target of much criticism when first published in 1988 due to the footpaths being, 
illegible among the crags and boulders (which at least seems highly representative of the ground). Then 
suddenly in 1995 we had two new Outdoor Leisure maps — of the /s/e of Arran and of the Cheviot Hills (mainly 
in England, but extending in Scotland past Jedburgh.) In 1996 we are promised an Explorer map of the 
Trossachs — an Explorer appearing to be exactly the same as an Outdoor Leisure map (1:25000) except'that 
the cover is orange instead of yellow, the significance of this being a mystery. 


Does this prove anything? Maybe not in itself, but note the following: 


o Scotland has a land area of 78772km/, or 34.2% of the total for Great Britain plus the Isle of Man (which 
has to be included in any survey because the OS themselves do so), but appears on 42.2% of the 
Landranger series. 

England has a land area of 130368km®%, or 56.6% of the total, but requires only 51.5% of the 
Landranger sheets to cover it. 

Wales has a land area of 20761km*, or 9.0% of the total, but appears on 11.8% of Landrangers. And as 
for the Isle of Man, it has a land area of just 572km?, or 0.2% of the total, and appears on 0.5% of 
Landrangers (ie Sheet 95). ; 

These figures lead the mind to wander over yet more conspiracy theories concerning sheet overlaps. And 

apart from the Landranger and Pathfinder series which cover everything, Scotland seems woefully under- 

represented on other large-scale OS maps (but congratulations are due to Harveys for their heroic efforts to 
correct the imbalance). 


Some final points to ponder: 


0 If the Pathfinder maps are numbered in the usual north-to-south pattern, from Sheet 7 (Haroldswick, in 
Shetland) to Sheet 1372 (Lizard Point, in Cornwall), then by what logic does St Kilda appear on Sheet 
1373, although on Landranger 18? 

o Also, the merging of Brecon Beacons West with Brecon Beacons Central during 1996 raises intriguing 
possibilities. ls this to make way for a car park for all the day-trippers from London? Using the same 
logic, why not merge Snowdonia with the Lakes, or even merge all the Munros into one to save all that 
tedious time spent climbing 277 different hills and save the hassle and expense of all these separate 
maps too? One map could cover the one and only hill. 
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| TV Review: Inside Story — Alison’s Last Mountain, BBC1, 9/2/96 


L 
ik pitfalls of writing about dead climbers and walkers are obvious: bad taste, unnecessarily upsetting friends and relatives, 


totemising the fatality by tacking your own beliefs and opinions onto it. Hence when first watching this programme 

(marking the return to the K2 area of the late Alison Hargreaves’ partner and children), your Editor had no real thoughts 
beyond merely observing the grief from a discreet distance. But Hargreaves’ death, like her life before it, had been pushed into the 
public arena, and the decision by Jim Ballard to take up the BBC option so soon after the event begged various questions. Also, 
your Editor was of an age with Hargreaves, and brought up less than ten Derbyshire miles away. Not so much a case of paths 
perhaps-having-crossed; more curiosity that two folk — each very driven — could both love the hill so much yet be so different 
in ability and motivations. 

Before getting down to the nitty-gritty, a couple of points: disclaimers if you like. No matter what one makes of her climbing 
ability, her media-milking and her partner’s ensuing actions, Hargreaves’ death was, without debate, a terrible tragedy, a loss both 
to the climbing, world and, more significantly, to her friends and family. Also, this magazine is very much a walkers’ rag: climbing, 
has only rarely intruded, and your Editor is about as able on rock as he is at playing football. This viewpoint might however serve 
well to analyse the programme’s contents, since many hillgoers must share the feeling that climbing — even the extreme stuff we 
have here — is vaguely connected with their weekend strolls up Beinn a’ Ghlo or wherever. 

Basics first. The programme looked good, as was almost inevitable given its starting and finishing in Lochaber, spending the 
rest of the time in the Karakoram and being, peopled by two cute kids — Tom and Kate — and their telegenically intriguing father. 
The storyline was simple: Hargreaves had been killed while descending K2 on 13/8/95, and on 22/9/95 the remaining family 
members set off back there, partly at the behest of the BBC, partly via an invitation from the Pakistani authorities, partly to bring 
the grieving process full circle. The format cut repeatedly between this trek and camcorder footage of Hargreaves herself on K2. 

For all that the trip was largely geared around the kids, it was Ballard who drew in the viewer most. The word “dispassionate” 
appeared in virtually every TV reviewer’s column the following day, and scarcely ever can a grief have been so oddly observed. 
One moment embodied this: Ballard at Islamabad, sorting through Hargreaves’ recovered equipment and personal effects in the 
manner of a old biddie raking through a jumble sale, not at all visibly disturbed by such things as videos, jewellery, diaries, etc. 
Here, more than anywhere in the programme, you were left feeling that Ballard’s way of coping was, for the time being at least, to 
immerse himself in the mediafication of his dead partner as a way of bringing in enough income to keep house and home together. 
Hence these belongings, rather than being final sad mementos of a relationship, were merely the adman’s buzzword: product. 
(Elsewhere, the amount of product placement was giddying: even at home bathing the kids Ballard wore a Sprayway fleece! ) 

It would be wrong, however to suggest Ballard’s demeanour as anything other than genuine. Harder to swallow were some of 
his statements about Hargreaves herself: “Genius”; “For the first time other climbers were forced to admit that the best climber 
around was a woman”; “When she died she was the first woman ever to be the best climber in the world”. As already stated, this 
writer knows little about topline (as opposed to toprope) climbing; but this rang untrue. Certainly Hargreaves was in the front 
rank, but the best...? Surely the “woman climber” argument is being used both ways here. There’s a useful comparison in the 
world of chess, where Judit Polgar, one of three prodigious Hungarian sisters, is now far and away the strongest female player 
ever. Yet there’s surely no way she’d want to be proclaimed “the world’s best chess player” until she beat Kasparov, Karpov, 
Kramnik or whoever to formally claim the title. Of course there’s no actual title in climbing, but most likely Hargreaves was no 
higher than Polgar currently is, ie eighth-ranked. 

There was also slight chicanery in that whereas the oft-touted and ignorant line about “women with kids shouldn’t climb” is 
plainly sexist tosh, Ballard here seemed to slightly hide behind that argument, using it to deflect more subtle ones. He argued — 
a trifle too neatly — that the kids would appreciate what she had done and would ultimately understand. Maybe so. But this is a 
second-best option: had she been around a while longer, the kids would hardly have dismissed her out of hand as a charlatan. 

This brings us on to Hargreaves herself, the absent presence throughout the programme. Always driven, she was arguably out 
of control at the time of her death: Everest, back home for a couple of weeks, straight off to K2. When, female or male, you have 
other responsibilities awaiting you at home, this doesn’t smack of totally balanced perceptions. She had perhaps become too 
good aclimber. Clearly capable of K2, she also knew to strike while the iron was hot, then live off her (justifiable) fame. But K2 is 
objectively dangerous: no matter how adept you are at dodging the traffic, stand in the middle of the motorway long enough and 
you Il get run over. The only way to survive — apart from sheer sustained luck — would have been for her to be /ess good, less 
brazen, and hence to have retreated through fear or lack of confidence, which wasn’t what she was about. Ifit hadn’t been K2, it 
would most likely have been some other mountain soon thereafter. This was a programme waiting to be made, just as the obituary 
writers already have copy filed on any famous person with a fondness for fondling the self-destruct button. 

Hargreaves was probably as good a climber as is Sally Gunnell a runner (or Linford Christie, to take the sex factor out of it). But 
Gunnell will never die at her Olympic extremes. Maybe the threshold lies somewhere around motorsport. For Ayrton Senna the 
objective factor was not avalanche but mechanical failure: he put all his experience and ability into the few seconds of his crash 
at Imola, but it wasn’t enough and still killed him. 

The word greed impinges here: not at all greed in the material/financial sense, more in gobbling up summits while she could, of 
wanting it all ways all at the one time. One unstated question left hanging by the programme was just how many of the 
undoubtedly supportive friends and family members had taken the chance to say to her, in those last frantic few weeks, what 
Wallace is always saying to Gromit: Steady on! 

All this ultimately comes down to an individual’s life-view, their assessment of risk and concept of what makes it all worthwhile: 
quality or quantity? Hargreaves was playing a different game from “ordinary” folk. For all that most hillgoers love the hills dearly, 
their absolute bottom line is to get back down to the bottom. Ballard’s suggestion that Hargreaves died doing, what she wanted 
to do and would have wished it that way is most likely true for her and for most extreme climbers, but is still difficult to 
comprehend. 

The most soundbite-ish of all Ballard/Hargreaves statements was the vastly oversimplistic tiger / sheep image. OK, so it might 
be better dying at 33 than “lingering on into your 70s or 80s” — fair enough as a simple dichotomy. But doesn’t this conveniently 
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forget rather a lot of years in between? Day as tiger? 1000 years as sheep? How about, say, a few centuries as a fox? Most folk, 
being middlegroundish by nature, would settle for something like that. 

Much of the talk in the programme had a similarly muddled air: New Age concepts of death; pick-and-mix religion. The word 
“spirit” featured often, as did woolly mountain-anthropomorphism: floods were the “mountain shedding tears for Alison”, she 
had been “in a place where nature wanted to claim something back for itself’, and, for the kids, a little cloud right above K2 was 
“your mum waving to you”. Ballard usually — perhaps invariably — spoke of Hargreaves in the present tense, which sat oddly 
both with his own coldness and the more realistic outlook on offer elsewhere in the team. This reviewer — with a background in 
social work — thought the support medic Cath Collier’s session with the kids very impressive: drawing and talking about 
Hargreaves, followed by “But she’s dead, isn’t she...?” Yet the fact that another regular TAC contributor found this forced and 
irritating highlighted there being no single, simple route through the grief such an event induces. 

Ballard only became visibly troubled in the final frames: looking at K2, the kids pestering him with questions, he went quiet, in 
on himself. This was a good place — in both senses — to end what was a very sad programme, one disturbing in the questions 
it threw up. In advance there were fears of it having been made with undue haste; in the event that phrase might perhaps be better 
applied to the manner of living and untimely death of the climber at its heart. 


Hi-tech review: Garmin GPS 45 


Personal Navigator 
It looks like a cellular telephone, but actually does much more interest- 
ing things than that. Here’s how it works. Twenty-four American Navstar 
satellites transmit continuous, synchronised time signals, together with 
details of their positions in orbit. What this device does is to locate two 
satellites and measure the difference in timing of their signals due to 
their differing distances. From this range difference, and the known 
positions of the satellites, it calculates a locus of possible positions 
for itself: a hyperboloid of revolution, if you will. Two further pairs of 
satellites provide two further hyperboloids, and the intersection of these 
three calculated surfaces defines a point in space. The coordinates of this point are compared to the rotating geoid, and 
a latitude, longitude and altitude are derived. Once a second. 

Since the thing knows and understands the mysteries of the Ordnance Survey grid, it can tell you your grid 
reference. It can also tell you your coordinates in the American, German, Swiss, Swedish or Irish grids, too, if that 
interests you. And because it updates once a second, it can (and does) calculate your heading and speed when you're 
on the move. (It has a little mental model of the Earth’s magnetic field, so will give you bearings relative to magnetic, 
grid or true north, as you like.) 

Now, it also has a memory for waypoints. Push a button, and it will remember the coordinates of the point you're 
standing on. Or type in the coordinates of somewhere you want to go. Later, you can call up the memory of a waypoint, 
and ask the GPS 45 to guide you to it. On the little screen, it'll show you a perspective view of a road: walk down the 
road, and you'll get to the preset point. Stray off course, and the road veers around the screen until you come back on 
line again. You can string a lot of waypoints together into a route, and the GPS 45 will lead you, lamb-like, from one 
point to the next, reassuring you all the while with figures for distance-made-good and estimated-time-en-route. 
Amazing. Spooky. 

Designed for maritime use, it’s robust and waterproof, and it has a back-up capacitor to keep all your menu settings 
intact while you’re changing batteries (which you'll need to do after twenty switched-on hours). It’s only right at this 
point to declare that the present reviewer is in love with this device, with that ghastly, gut-wrenching, when-will-we- 
meet-again love one usually forgets after the age of sixteen. But some problems must, in all fairness, be acknowl- 
edged. The astonishing display of a ten-figure grid reference (to the nearest metre!) is completely spurious. The best 
accuracy attainable is within ten or fifteen metres. And a very, very tiny footnote in the manual says “Subject to 
accuracy degradation to 100m ... under the US DOD-imposed Selective Availability Program.” Which means that the 
US Department of Defense have jiggered the accuracy of civilian GPSs in case they fall into the hands of terrorists, 
who could use them to ... well, nothing springs to mind, actually. But they could probably do something really bad. No 
doubt about it. 

So a whole new set of route-finding reflexes needs to be acquired to use this thing properly. Waypoints and lines of 
march should be chosen to lie well clear of dangerous ground. But remember that the positional error is not cumulative: 
the GPS 45 constantly draws you back on course for whatever fuzzy point you’ve set, in complete contrast to the 
horrible strayings that can occur when trying to walk a compass course in thick mist. The wee screen can be danger- 
ously seductive. This reviewer has gone quite spectacularly on his neck while trying to follow the little road on the 
screen, instead of watching his feet. In fact, it’s better to walk briskly and check the screen from time to time. Little 
detours around obstacles can throw the track information off for a while, and the temptation is to stop until things sort 
themselves out. Of course, the thing then loses all idea of your present ground track, and freezes whatever information 
it last had. A blank screen and a warning message would be much safer, but probably didn’t seem relevant to a 
manufacturer aiming at the marine market. Oh yes. And it costs £299. Love hurts. 


Grant Hutchison 


Ed. — Late news from The Guardian OnLine, 11/4/96: “Non-military [GPS] users will now be able to pinpoint things to 
within 50 feet instead of the previous 300 feet.” This sounds like good news — although just how quickly it will happen 
remains unclear, as does how you obtain 15m accuracy on this type of grid reference. 


24 Hours of Madness: 
The Secret Diary of a Quiz Fanatic 
by Charles Everett 


From TAC25, p8: 

3 Practical section: 

(a) Your editor began 1995 by climbing three East 
Lothian Marilyns: Meikle Says Law, Spartleton and 
Dirrington Great Law. All have trig points on top, but 
which is the most dilapidated? 

(b) Which lowly eastern Marilyn has a sign on its main 
path reading: “Beware of kicking horse”? 


Friday Sth January 1996 
Wake up feeling like an American Indian, as I’m off to North Berwick Law to see if I can find a kicking horse or at 
least a sign cautioning wariness of one. Then to three hills to look for a dilapidated trig point. Am I crazy or what? 
No, of course not — and besides, I'll bag four more Marilyns. My friend Anne with whom I’ve been staying, has 
rung, another friend Marjorie who has persuaded us to take her with us. I hope this won’t be a problem. 


11.30am, North Berwick Law car park. Nice view, nice info sign, signs to keep dogs under control; but no kicking 
horse signs at all. I curse. Which hill could it be on? 

Head south through East Linton, past Traprain Law and Nunraw Abbey en route for Spartleton, a hill in the eastern 
Lammermuirs. As we get higher along the road it’s clear that all these hills are in cloud. It’s also one o’clock. Time 
is running out. Marjorie takes one look at the low cloud and patches of snow, panics, and refuses to budge. She also 
refuses to be left in the car alone while Anne and I scale the hill. Anne, with good grace but disappointment, agrees 
to drive Marjorie twelve miles back down the road to a village where she can get a bus home, then meet me back 
here in an hour. I hunt in my fleece pocket for the compass only to remember that it’s on my desk at home along with 
the petrol receipts and Snickers wrappers I took out a couple of weeks back. What a wally. 

I rely on the south-east breeze for direction as I tramp up into the cloud. Forty minutes later I find Spartleton trig 
point. Pretty good condition. I note its number — BMS7141 — and head back through the snowfields to remeet with 
Anne. 


We head down the path that leads to Meikle Says Law through slushy snow at 2.45pm, worrying, about the lateness 
and the blanket of mist. Damn: the track goes through a ford of fast-flowing streamwater swollen by the melting 
snow. We head north along the bank looking vainly for a suitable narrow crossing-point. I decide to try to take a 
running jump at a slightly narrower point, but land nine inches from the bank with a big splash and soak all up the 
insides of my trouser legs and crotch. I mutter obscenities about sadistic quizmasters while wondering what Anne is 
going to do. A bit further upstream she walks over a snow bridge which collapses under her, plunging both feet into 
the icy water below. We smile grimly. She decides to go off for a different walk while I head on up the three 
kilometres of bleak mist-shrouded moorland looking for the second trig point. I tramp and tramp and tramp and 
tramp and get slowly unnerved by the murky mist and impending nightfall. Still no trig. Decide to head right for two 
hundred paces; still nothing. Head west again, and after another five or six minutes ... still nothing. Decide to walk 
another two hundred paces and then turn back if I don’t find it. The two hundred up, I go back on my decision and 
head slightly further nght on what seems to be rising ground. Find a windbreak with heather in it but still no trig. It’s 
now 3.45pm. Give it a few more minutes, another windbreak, another minute — is that a trig point ahead in the 
gloom? I stumble forward a few more metres. Eureka! Another good condition trig point. Turn tail and head back 
through the murk, and with no compass use a stream bed as a guide. Think about the two good trig points and 
galloping darkness. Surely I don’t need to climb Dirrington Great Law? It must have the dilapidated trig point. I 
ponder this as I trudge through the heather. Doubts rush in immediately: I can ¢ miss that last hill. It would be just like 
the Editor to put a trick question in the quiz, with all three trig points being in good condition — something you’d only 
find out by visiting all three... 

I weigh up my dilemma. Michelle is expecting me back in York tonight. She won’t just be disappointed if I stay an 
extra night, she’ll be angry and hurt and accuse me of caring more about the wretched quiz and the hills than about 
her. But I’ve just spent an exhausting day climbing three hills: I can’t head back to England without getting up the last 
one to find the definitive answer to the question. I resolve to stay the night and go up Dirrington Great Law in the 
moming. I ring Michelle just after six to tell her. She greets the news with almost stony silence and puts the phone 
down on me. Oh the woes of a hill quiz fanatic. Later she rings back full of sorrow, anguish and tears about how I 
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don’t love her enough and how she doesn’t see how she can continue on a relationship with such an obsessive. I go 
to bed somewhat morose. 


Saturday 6th January 

The day dawns as grey and dreich as yesterday as I head through Peebles, Galashiels and Lauder to the final hill in 
the jigsaw. I park on the little road south of Longformacus. The hill stretches like a Kilimanjaro up into the cloud. For 
God’s sake, it’s only 398m high, yet the cloud level is down to 280m! I put on my togs and curse my still-soggy boots 
from yesterday’s ducking. I’m about to head for the hill when I catch sight of myself in the car mirror: yellow-and- 
purple cagoule, purple overtrousers, red balaclava. I look ridiculous. Must go for a sanity check when back home. 


10.50am. Hurrah! A very dilapidated trig point. I drop a couple of pebbles down the metal hole in the top where the 
triangulation stand used to be. Oh well, at least the cruel quizmaster’s question was honest. This trig needs someone 
to sponsor or cherish it. Check the wind direction and head down roughly east, out of the mist and across the moor. 
What a TACky 24 hours. 


11.15am. Back at the car, and the picture on the back shelf looks up at me, a picture of me and Michelle hugging 
that she insisted I take with me to be reminded of her while ’m away. What music have I to face when I get back? 
One shattered trig point, no kicking horse sign, and was this one hill too far? 


Ed. — And he still didnt win. 


A few (possibly) final thoughts on the Christmas Quiz 
(questions: TAC25 pp8-9; answers: TAC26 pp8-11): 


Q9b asked for the highest point in Britain including its dependencies. We 
gave the answer as Mount Paget in South Georgia, 2934m, rather than Mount 
Jackson in Antarctica, 4191m. Chris Doake has written to TAC (p17) 
begging, nay pleading to differ, and an interesting tripartite email discussion 
ensued between Chris, your Ed and Grant Hutchison (currently working ona 
World Tops-and-Bottoms TACit Table). Chris’s doubts are twofold: true height 
and status of claim. There does seem little doubt that Mount Jackson is 
nothing like as high as 4191m — most likely around 1000m lower. This would 
still however make it higher than Paget. 

Chris thinks the height for Jackson was originally estimated from a combination of aircraft observation and ground 
sighting during the US Antarctic Service expedition of 1939-41. This method could easily have led to large errors. He 
also tells of several ascents of the mountain by folk working for the Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey / British 
Antarctic Survey. But because “recreational” activities have been frowned upon, there is little in the way of written 
records (eg Mountain No.24, Nov 1972, contains an article on climbing in the Antarctic Peninsula but doesn’t mention 
the height of Jackson, only that John Cunningham climbed it in the sixties). The estimate of “over 3050m” probably 
comes from aerial photography, and is sufficiently close to the marked 3180m on the present BAS map to be the right 
order of magnitude. The origins of the 3180m figure are also unclear, since as far as Chris knows there has been no 
point properly surveyed higher than the subsidiary rock ridge at 2652m. 

The territorial claim situation is less clear. The British claim to Jackson pre-dates the 1959 Antarctic Treaty, but then 
so do many other unrenounced national claims, the Treaty being designed to supersede ail existing claims, no matter 
how old. Indeed, Argentina and Chile both had claims within the British claim, with Jackson being claimed by both 
Argentina and Britain. The Argentine claim, quite apart from the obvious geographical proximity, was based on a Papal 
Bull by Alexander VI (aka Rodrigo Borgia) in 1498! Grant’s understanding of this situation is that there is a “decision 
not to decide” between contesting claims. The corollary to this, the situation with Paget, is perhaps best looked at from 
the point of view of the Falklands War. Whatever one’s view of this, there is little doubt that, in TAC Quiz terms, Britain 
successfully saw off an Argentine bid for “ownership” of the South Georgian highpoint. It can thus be argued that 
Mount Jackson inhabits an ownership limbo not shared by Mount Paget. Perhaps the statement in the answers that 
territorial claims are “ruled out” should really have read “in abeyance”. 

Chris also points out that many maps and WWW sites still give the height of Vinson Massif, undoubted highpoint of 
Antarctica, as 5140m when it should be 4897m. He also suggests that someone ought perhaps go there next season 
with a differential GPS! 


There have also been murmurings about Q11a: the sequence of Munros in a north-south line. No-one actually lost any 
points through this — quizzers were either clearly right or clearly wrong — but the answer given (that the seven 
Munros lie in a one-mile-wide line along the 2470 easting) was a little imprecise. Strictly, we should have said: lie ina 
band one kilometre either side of the 2477 easting. Happy now, Charlie? 


And finally, re the Q13 footnote, your Ed would just like to say something: Canaan Banana. 
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| was surprised to discover that through the many snowless years of TAC’s early existence, the ski had 
never featured in the useless equipment column.‘ But the last couple of winters have afforded weeks at 
a time when skiing has been the best way to go anywhere in the hills. The transformation from walker to 
skier usually comes about one whitebright day as the walker plods painfully and slowly through knee- 
deep snow. Suddenly a skier glides silently past, hardly denting the snow’s surface, failing miserably to 
keep the smirk off her face. At this point the average walker gives up, turns round and heads for the 
nearest shop Selling Nordic skis. 

Fortunately the days are gone when the innocent purchaser was totally turned off ski-touring for life due 
to the set of matchstick-thin skis and “boots” resembling ballet shoes which were flogged to them. If you 
are going to ski on icy snow and if you are sometimes going to walk to the snow (and for both ifs, we are 
talking Scotland here), you need metal-edged skis and Vibram-soled boots. 

There is still the decision to be made between waxing and waxless skis. (No, the antonym is not waning 
as our moon-worshipping editor might have it.) To go uphill on skis, some form of friction is necessary. 
One option is to use skins, which are OK these days as they are no longer made from cuddly furry seals 
but from guillemot-friendly oil. These are fine for going up steep slopes but tedious and slow on the more 
gentle rolling (often described as boring in summer) terrain which can be the delight of the X-C skier. 
Skins can be used with both waxing and waxless skis: the latter have a pattern cut into the sole, some- 
times called a fisnscale, which means that you can just put them on and go. The experts will tell you they 
are noisier, harder to turn, wear out etc, etc, but what they don't say is that they work brilliantly for about 
90% of Scottish conditions. 

Waxing skis are completely smooth and require the application of some form of adhesive substance to 
the area below the foot so that the ski will give you some grip. There is the usual debate as to whether 
waxing is an art or a science, and there are whole books written on the subject. They spend pages 
describing the correct wax for -7° or -20°, which is fine for the cold constant climate of North America 
or Scandinavia, where you pick your wax at the beginning of the day and forget about it. But the two 
conditions found most commonly in Scotland are hardly touched upon. 

It is difficult to choose the right wax when the temperature is wavering around freezing. So, your perfect 
choice at 10am means that by lunchtime you are either slipping all over the place, sliding backwards and 
pulling groin muscles, or you're tottering along on the platform soles created by the 4” of soggy snow 
which is sticking to your ski. 

The other problematic area is old, thawed and refrozen snow. The solution for this is in fact quite straight- 
forward: klister — Norwegian for elastic gunge which sticks to everything in sight with the occasional 
exception of the ski. It is easy to spot a waxing skier in summer by the black stains on rucsac, gloves, 
hair etc, caused by stray klister. It is said that there is nothing so wonderful as the feel of a well-waxed ski. 
| suppose the veracity of this statement must depend on your life-experiences in general. However, a 
wrongly waxed ski can certainly be pretty miserable. My advice would be spend the extra £10 on the 
waxless version. Once you are hooked you can always move on to a waxable set for your third pair. 


' Way back in TAC6, there was a skiing feature but this was almost entirely about the on piste pastime, 
which is of little relevance to real skiers. 


P re ‘< What more can we say? No 
Mountaineering Melodies 17 sooner does TAC slag - tiny 
pg journophobe than she confesses 
all. Yes, it was her scuttling away 
from the scene of the climb 
having dropped detritus all 
around. Yes, she was the chief 
target of 1995’s Summit Sweep. 
Her latest CD Post is now seen 
for what it is: a concept album 
about Creag Meagaidh, as further 
shown by another track, The 
Modern Things: All the modern 
things / Like cars and such / Have 
always existed / They've just been 
waiting in a mountain / For the 
right moment. Bizarre. 


We live on a mountain 

Right at the top 

There’s a beautiful view 

From the top of the mountain 

Every morning I walk towards the edge 


A way to start the day 


Bjork. Hyper-ballad. 1995 


Four new TACit Table booklets are planned for this 
year, and the Series Editor is getting worried. 
England, Wales, ireland and The World are all due 
for the same sort of precise in-height analysis 
already given to the Highlands and Lowlands. The 
source of Ed’s worries is the generic name to be used for some of these hills. Now if you were given the task of 
thinking George V of a name for the Hills of England, Wales and Ireland over Two Thousand feet, it surely wouldn't take 
much beard-scratching before you came up with the acronym Hewitts. Pretty obvious, pretty logical. No case to 
answer. Trouble is, by sheer unlucky coincidence, that is also Ed’s surname. And he’s worried that all his friends (don’t 
laugh) will see this as another sign of his creeping megalomania, what with publishing his own book, having his fizzog 
in TGO, and all these Beeb requests to appear on radio progs that no-one ever listens to. 

So anyway, he’s asked me to set the record straight, before it gets crooked, which I’m happy to do. It’s my fault. 
| admit it. | invented the name Hewitts. It’s just an acronym, nothing more. Any resemblance to any person living or 
dead, or those you're not sure about, is entirely coincidental. | hope that’s cleared the air on that particular subject. 


Moving on to megahighmaniacs, you're no doubt excited at the prospect of the Baggers’ Hall of Fame that Ed 
promised in TAC26. Seems to me more of a Cupboard-under-the-stairs of Fame, but here it is anyway, the Top Ten 
known Marilyn baggers as at the end of 1995: 


Rowland Bowker, Keswick (April 1996; 1184) 845 John Crummett, Bradford (April 1996: 850) 
Tony Payne, Lochgilphead (April 1996: 1112) _ 612 Gordon Adshead, Manchester 
Ann Bowker, Keswick (April 1996: 1143) Baggers anonymous, Moray 


Colin Donnelly, Caernarfon Alan Blanco, Glasgow (April 1996: 573) 
No publicity please, Scotland Dave Hewitt, Glasgow (April 1996: 531) 


I'll be refurbishing this hall at the end of 1996, so anyone who has climbed over 600 Marilyns by then, or has a friend 
who thinks they might have done, please get in touch, via TAC or by email to Blanco @ udcf.gla.ac.uk 


Politically aware readers, and others wondering why their council tax has just gone up by 36%, will have noticed that 
Scotland has been reorganised again, in another futile attempt to rustle up some more Tory councillors. This means 
that the County Tops, or Region Tops to be more politically correct, have disappeared into history alongside Strath- 
clyde, Central and the rest. Instead we have a shiny new set of 32 Scottish councils. | tried to persuade Ed that TAC 
readers would lap up the full list of their highpoints, but he claimed that publishing it would leave less room for his own 
waffling, so you'll have to make do with edited highlights instead. 

There are only 31 Council Tops, as Ben Macdui is shared by Moray and Aberdeenshire. Only five other Council Tops 
are Murdos — Ben Nevis, Ben Lawers, Ben More, Ben Cruachan and Glas Maol. This elite set is joined by four 
Corbetts (Goat Fell, Merrick, Broad Law and Clisham) and four Grahams (Culter Fell, Ben Cleuch, Blackcraig Hill and 
Blackhope Scar). Ten other Council Tops are also Marilyns; the six non-Marilyn summits are in Glasgow (Springburn 
Park, 110m), Falkirk (Darrach Hill, 357m), Inverclyde (Creuch Hill, 441m), North Lanarkshire (Cort-ma Law East Top, 
525m), West Lothian (West Cairn Hill, 562m) and South Ayrshire (Kirriereoch Hill shoulder, 782m). I’m still trying to 
check on Dundee, as | think Craigowl Hill left to join Angus on a free transfer under the Bosman ruling, and the 
replacement is awaiting a work permit. 

Wales has also become unitary-authority land, with 22 new Council Tops, while Albion itself is in total chaos. Avon, 
Cleveland and Humberside seem to have finally passed away, but elsewhere the gerrymandering meanders on. I’m 
not sure | can be bothered to keep up with it all, but | Know a man who can. Some people are sadder than others. 


‘TACshop (full details TAC26, p11): 


O Chris Tyler’s latest Skye Bridge T-shirt! (TAC25 front cover.) Sizes XL, L and M, £11.50 each or £14.50 as part ofa sub/shirt 
package. (Note: no Killer Sheep shirts left.) 

© The first two ZA Cit Tables, The Grahams and the New Donalds and The Murdos, £1.95 each inc p&p (or £3.70 inc p&p the 
pair). PC or Mac disks of each booklet are also available. Providing data in hypertext, Excel and plain text formats, these cost £4 
atime inc p&p. 10% of all booklet and disk sales will be donated to the John Muir Trust. 

O Walking the Watershed by Dave Hewitt, 240pp, £7.99 (£9 inc p&p). 

© Munro’s Fables by Grant Hutchison and Chris Tyler, 104pp, £5.99 (£6.50 inc p&p). 

© TAC subscription (six issues), £6; sub+shirt=£14.50; WtW+shirt+sub = £22.50, MF +shirt+sub =£20.50,; WtW+MF + shirt+sub 
= £28. [fjust ordering subs or shirts, please write cheque to The Angry Corrie. If books/booklets are involved, make it TACit 
Press. Everything from House 48, 170 Sandiefield Road, Glasgow G5 ODL. 

O Four new TA Cit Tables in production: should appear at about the same time as TAC 28, ie late July. 
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Don’t Go Climbing Waterfalls 
Gordon Smith 


What about that Free As A Bird, then? Rubbish or what? 
Why oh why, we ask, was this turkey not confined to its 
cage like Duncan Ferguson and his doos? 

There are, of course, millions of good reasons for pluck- 
ing the golden goose from richly-deserved obscurity, and 
all of them are green and crinkly: but if Paul McCartney 
was really so desperate for cash, wouldn’t it have been 
kinder just to have bought a few Lottery tickets rather 
than inflict that plod-awful bassline and those self- 
parodic harmonies on us? 

Hold on a minute, you may be saying to yourself, is this 
TAC I’m reading or is it the NME? Why all this apparently 
irrelevant moptop-bashing? What’s it all about, wack? 

Well, the answer is that hearing Free As A Bird reminded me of all the other ear-wearying toss that Macca has produced in the 
last quarter-century, including Mary Had a Little Lamb, Mull of Kintyre, The Frog Chorus (bum bum-bum), but especially the 
memory-sodden Waterfalls: for any time this last one turns up on an oldies radio show, my sphincter tightens in terror-stricken 
Pavlovian response. 

From the first time I heard it in 1980, I hated and scorned it, and in particular its ludicrous lyric. What the bleeding hell was he 
on about, don’t go climbing, waterfalls? How do you climb a sodding waterfall then, Paul? I used to dream of putting these and 
other questions to him with the aid of a strong light and a length of hosepipe filled with lead shot. McCartney had the last laugh, 
however: for years later, by some astonishing quirk of Aristotelian metaphysics, the words of the song were made goose-pimpled 
and trembling flesh; and I found that to mock Macca’s lyrics is to play with fire, to dice, perchance, with the same evil fortune that 
pervades the Scottish Play... 


— Brr, it’s cold, I groaned as I emerged from the warmth of the car. 

— Don’t be such a big Wendy, scolded Willie, filling his lungs with chill December air: Wendy was his favourite term of abuse for 
lesser men. Certainly, no-one could confuse my friend Willie with Peter Pan’s girly pal, a fact which had been proved to me 
recently, when he had taken me to try out a newclimbing wall in Carlisle. 

This entailed me trying to hold on to a frozen pea-sized protuberance two feet above a crash mat, falling off almost immediately 
and spending the next three hours holding the end of a rope for my more competent companion. So I very soon found myself 
belaying Willie as he powered up some piece of overhanging awfulness, clipping into bolts as he went. Then, just before he 
reached the last bolt, he fell off, but not before informing me calmly that this was about to happen and would I please prepare to 
take the strain? Somehow I contrived to get the rope between his arm and some other bare flesh, and then allowed him to slide ten 
frictive yards down it before stopping him. There was an awful smell of char-grilled burger, and I saw that his arm was hanging 
from his body by a small length of singed flesh; but all Willie did was tut quietly and give me the briefest glance of mild reproach, 
as a teacher might to one who had just misconjugated an irregular verb. So no Wendy he. 

Anyway, there we were in Glen Coe that grey and wintry Saturday morning, having travelled up the night before for a weekend 
with Willie’s climbing club in that monument to the inscrutability of Gaelic orthography, Inbhirfhaolain, a name which has always 
seemed to me to be a phonetic transcription of expectoration. 

I wheezed, and a numinous gob of breath rose into the cold damp air. Come on then, insisted Willie, hammering off up Bidean 
and piledriving the path inches deeper into the hill. Lung-rasped I followed, heart pounding, but unwilling to halt for fear of 
Willie’s scorn. To no avail, however: he turned to catch me fat and scant of breath. Look at you, he spat in imitation of a dyspeptic 
camel. Is it not about time you gave up either the fags or the whisky? I looked suitably shame-faced and had to accept that it was 
no good trying to climb Colin Baxter-style scenery on a Jim Baxter-style fitness programme. 

Not that there actually was any scenery worth looking at, unless you’re really into loads of grey and wet stuff with the 
occasional streak of dirty white. Even the irrepressible Willie paused to consider the aesthetic value of plodding further into the 
achromatic gloom. Shite, intit? Willie asked. I was happy to concur, since his comment suggested to me a willingness to abandon 
the day as a bad job. Aw bugger it, he finally decided, let’s go and find some ice to climb. 

I was sure he had said Jet's go and find some ice to climb. 

Willie confirmed that this what he had indeed said, and with a peremptory nod meaning I’m going this way, follow me or forever 
wear Wendy’s pastel blue nightdress, he was off. Dreams of a warm pub and a very large whisky immediately evaporated as I 
stumbled after him off the path and up the steep sides of Gearr Aonach. Haud on, I hawked up, we’ re hardly very well equipped 
for that sort of business. 

— What’s the matter with you, Willie scoffed without bothering to turn round. You’ve got crampons, haven’t you? 

I agreed that this was true, but dared to point out that he had only one short technical axe with him and I had a single long 
walking axe. Which makes just two axes between us, I calculated out loud. 

— That’ ll be fine then, he trumped. Because we’ll only be climbing one at a time anyway. 

I was speechless in the face of his logic, and even less loquacious when he halted suddenly and pointed upwards. Here we are, 
he announced. This’ Il do us. 

Above us was an opalescent bulge of ice, a waterfall frozen in mid-cascade. Inbhirfuckingfhaolin, I spluttered as I peered up 
and through the mist . On the far side of the convexity, the line of a burn could be seen hanging white and motionless down the 
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side of the hill, like a dreep of phlegm on a roughcast toilet wall. Before I could express my apprehension further, Willie had his 
crampons strapped on, and was in the run-out of the waterfall demonstrating how steep ice could be negotiated without any 
axes at all, if your body was properly balanced. 

And your mind entirely unbalanced, I thought as I watched him frontpoint up to the bulge with his hands in his pockets. When 
he arrived at the foot of the bulge he spent a long time examining its form first from one viewpoint, then from another, then 
another, as if he had come across The Three Graces and was trying to decide which of them had the nicest arse; then he kicked 
his way back down. Gimme the axes he said, and set off again up to the waterfall. This time he didn’t stop, but carried on up a 
cleft, chipping and kicking till he had sculpted a line over the curving ice. He stopped at the top and after a further study, decided 
that he would like the protection of a rope before proceeding. 

— But we don’t have one, I objected. 
— I know where we can get one, though, he told me as he kicked and jabbed his way back down to me. Come on, let’s go, he said, 
already heading down to the car before I had my crampons off. 


On the way back to Inbhirfhaolain, Willie warned me to say nothing about the icefall, on the grounds that we had discovered it, 
and he didn’t want anybody else in his club to find out about it in case they tried to knock it off before we did: it was to be our 
secret. Here was a situation, he told me, that required skill and cunning; he would have to attempt to extract a rope from one of 
his club companions without revealing what he wanted it for. It would be tricky, and hence it would be better if I were to keep my 
gob shut. So later that evening, when the cottage and its occupants were bathed in a warm whisky glow, I watched as Willie went 
to work. 
— Ho Jim, he began, what’s your plan for tomorrow? 
—Nosure, said the other, mibbe Bidean. 

A worried look flickered briefly on Willie’s face, to be replaced by one of studied unconcern. Oh, right? he said, whereabouts 
on Bidean, then? 
— Mibbe go up from this side, came the answer. 

Willie exhaled in relief: You’! not be needing a rope for that, then, he stated. 
— Mibbe no, Jim agreed, obviously determined to make Willie work for whatever it was he was after. 
— Well, Willie said, leaping over the Rubicon, any chance I could get a loan of it? 
— Mib...be, came the agonisingly slow reply, but what do ye want it for? 

It was the moment of truth, or rather the moment of lie. 
— Just going up a hill, like, Willie mumbled, up the Coe, ye know ... no really sure what it’s called, ken... 
— Are ye doing a route, mibbe? Jim asked directly. 

Shaken but not stirred, Willie gave him the cover story. Quite a bit of snow up there ... Gordon’s no used to it ... he’d_ be better 
off with a security rope, like... 

Willie continued in this vein for some time, and I stopped listening out of sheer embarrassment: the only other words of his 
character assessment which penetrated my consciousness were probably, shite and himself. Ya bastard, I thought. That’s nice, 
using me as an alibi; but to my complete chagrin, the feasibility of the story was accepted by the other with a nod of the head. 


— Inbhirbastardfhaolain, I growled, as early, very early the next morning I felt a silent but violent tug on my foot. Get up, ya 
Wendy, Willie hissed. Time we were moving. You don’t want anybody stealing our route, do you? 

At that moment, as far as I was concerned, there was no question of theft being involved: anybody who wanted that great 
buttock of ice was more than welcome to it. Willie, however, did not agree: so after forcing down a couple of spoonfuls of corn 
flakes, I found myself creeping out the door into the icy blast. Only it wasn’t: it was damp and grey and exceptionally mild, and 
I sniffed in the air a zephyr of hope that I might be spared the threatened ordeal. Willie felt it too, and scowled his disapproval 
at the balmy air. He was not to be denied, however: Come on, he demanded, let’s get up there and do it before the fucking thing 
melts. 

So an half hour later, I was fifty yards behind Willie and trying hard to keep up, sweating profusely and gulping litres of air, a 
malty mix of last night’s whisky and this morning’s corn flakes burbling caustically in my gullet. At last he stopped, holding up 
the palm of one hand, then signalling to me to hurry up. Look, he hissed. We’ve got to get up before they do. 

When I had almost stopped wheezing and sputtering, I looked up 
and saw a group of four people ambling uphill about one hundred 
metres in front of us. They didn’t look as if they were intent on 
robbing us of our route, but Willie was taking no chances: he broke 
into a sprint with the implausible command that I should follow. By 
the time I caught up, Willie was already interrogating them with 
Stasi-like tact: Hi. No bad day. Where you bastards going, then? 
They answered that they were looking for a line to do a bit of 
climbing, to which Willie retorted Oh aye? He turned and muttered 
No on our route you’re no, then he raced away across the Glen Coe 
landscape like Robert Donat in The Thirty-Nine Steps. 

By the time I caught up with him at our waterfall, I was so hot and 
sweaty that I didn’t notice the external temperature rise; nor could I 
find the breath to argue when Willie demanded my axe without any 
further ado. As he roped up, he promised or threatened to lower both 
axes on the rope to me as soon as he reached the top of the first 
pitch. Then off he went with ruthless efficiency, cleaving like 
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Trotsky’s assassin and kicking like Rosa Kleb over the dripping ice bulge and out of view. Nothing happened for a while, and then 
Willie appeared hanging over the edge, having rigged himself by some tricky ropework to a birch tree. He assured me that the 
belay was completely bombproof and that I should have no bother in the battle of the bulge; then he disappeared behind the 
convexity again. Not long afterwards a snake of rope with a short axe attached slipped down through the mist. I untied it and gave 
the rope a tug. As it slid back up the ice again, I heard a garbled shout from above: gabbalabbainbhirfhaolain. Just as I was 
replying I can’t hear you, there was a loud noise reminiscent of a skeleton falling down a fire escape, followed by a whoosh and 
the weird sensation of having my hair parted by a Tomahawk missile. 

—I said, catch that fucking ice axe, will you, Willie repeated helpfully. Now stop pissing about and get up here. 

I retrieved the axe from where it had embedded itself, and prepared gloomily to climb, first shouting for a tight rope. As it tugged 
at my waist, I kicked my right crampon into the ice, where to my surprise it remained. Right axe, left axe, then left foot and I was 
there, attached by steel spikes to the glazed face which was now dripping like the wall of a public lavatory. I tried to repeat the 
moves: but my right crampon wouldn’t bite, and I was left hanging on the other three points. Fear and adrenalin surged about me, 
and I began kicking like Gregor Stevens until I was attached again. I stopped for a breath, amazed to be standing up on these little 
points of steel. I tried to lean my knees into the ice wall, hoping that the hairs of my breeches would melt into it and give me a bit 
more security. The only result of this was that my calves started to tremble as if they knew they were headed for the veal crate. 

It was exhilarating nonetheless, and I was almost beginning to enjoy the frisson of the penetrative act when something winked 
at me. I thought at first that this was merely an optical illusion caused by the sudden exertion: but no, I looked again and saw that 
a malevolent eye was beadying me from the other side of the ice, as if through the spy-hole in a cell door in the Lubianka. I blinked 
hard and shook my head and put my nose to the glistening surface, determined to stare it out. It winked again. I smiled to myself: 
not an eye, you silly sod, just globules of water dripping beneath the surface. That’s all right then. 

Very slowly, however, the drips, like in the Chinese water torture, got through to me: the water is running underneath the ice, 
ergo the ice wouldn’t be attached to the underlying surface with anything remotely approaching a vice-like grip. Whereas it was 
all very well to be securely attached to a sheet of ice, such security would avail you little when the ice was hurtling down the 
mountainside to be smashed into tiny pieces at the bottom. Such were the thoughts on my mind as I quickly set about getting to 
the top at all speed, howling to Willie to keep me as fucking tight as you fucking like, please. I noted with some concern that each 
time I withdrew an axe or crampon point, liquid spurted from the hole as if from an unlagged pipe. Very very very quickly I reached 
Willie’s stance. He was looking at the next pitch of the route, and after pushing a finger through the ice to the water below, decided 
that it would be inadvisable to continue. We traversed over to terra somewhat firmer, and I didn’t bother to conceal my relief as we 
packed up and headed for the car, at last coming in from the cold. 

And that, dear reader, is why, every time I hear one of the post-coleopterous Paul’s turgid basslines on the radio, it reminds me 
of those brief but terrifying moments Climbing a Waterfall. And even though I may complain about his ponderous pluckings, I will 
never again scoff at a McCartney lyric, for fear of its strange power: no, not even that horrible redundant preposition (‘...and in 
this ever-changing world in which we live in...’ Ha!) in Live and Let Die. For who knows what might be the upshot of unleashing 
that particular song’s weird metaphysics: maybe you’d become obsessed with dodgy old spy films; or even start to believe you 
were in one? Maybe sho, Mish Moneypenny... 


Stob Press 


From a snippet on the recent Women’s World Chess 
Championships between Xie Jun and Zsuzsa Polgar, 
outtaken from The Week in Chess, a regular online 
roundup of rookery and bishopric by Mark Crowther 
(http://www. brad.ac. uk/~mdcrowth/chess. html): 

“My thanks to Kevin O’Connell for some news from the 
event where his Intelligent Chess Display system is 


providing instantaneous display of the moves in the ZA 
playing hall, in the press room, various locations LA 
throughout the Parador and in the commentary rooma ZEA 


\ 


couple of kilometres away in the town itself. This last 
is thanks to the mountaineering skill of Jorge Morales, 
the man who looks after all the technical requirements ~~ i 

at the Linares tournaments and other events also, for e” > 
he donned his mountaineering gear, attached a secure t= g 
rope to the Parador and abseiled down the Santa 


Catalina hill to take the video cable down to the town 
some 400-500 metres below!” 


\\\ 


Switching from chess to your Ed’s other favourite sideline, whereas most Test cricket grounds make do with such as 
the Diglis End or the Radcliffe Road End, the recent World Cup semi between Australia and the Windies at Chandigarh 
saw Curtly, Courtney et a/ thundering in from the “Himalayas End”. The occasional TAC submissions by readers 
claiming to be able to see the Ochils and suchlike from various Scottish football grounds are somewhat put in the 
shade by this. 
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Fortean Times includes a section called Strange Deaths, and Issue 85 tells of Italian builder Vittorio Veroni, killed in 
his Renault 21 on the Via Cartoccio level crossing in Reggio Emilia on 8/11/95. This was bad enough, but on 19/1/91 
his daughter Cristina had been killed at the same spot, by the same train, driven by the same driver. This has led TAC 
to muse on the startling immunity possibilities on offer to any offspring of Jacqueline Greaves (see TAC25, pp11, 12). 
Since his/her mother was saved from certain doom by a “railway crossing barrier’ on “Derry Cairngorm’, there would 
seem to be a reasonable chance that Greaves junior would, when about to plunge over a precipice, be prevented from 
so doing by the selfsame stripey boom. Stranger things have happened. 


The quest for single-lettered names continues apace. Alan Blanco serves up Dutch tennis player Brenda Schultz and 
obscure judge Joseph Tarbuck, both 13:13, while currently trendy film director Kathryn Bigelow (Point Break) produces 
a glorious single take of 14:14, making her the world’s leading woman (if she was an actor too she'd be the leading 
lady). Elsewhere, Martin Slader tries to sneak in with his Edinburgh YMCA or YWCA — both 13:13, excellent but 
dodgy. And whoever scriptwrites The Bill must be a TAC fan, since the fabled Douglas McIntyre, 15:15, cropped up as 
a minor character — albeit disguised as “Dougie Mcintyre” — in the 1/3/96 episode of the copsoap. 


And at the opposite extreme, an early check through the new Irish OS83/84 for the upcoming Irish TACit Table has 
seen 675m Coomcallee in lveragh change to the fantastic new name of Tooeeens. 


Sy 


Thanks to Craig Weldon for a cutting from the Daily CA ce, 
Express concerning the February rescue of two climbers 
from the Am Bodach on the Aggy Ridge — a task made 
more difficult by five of the MRT been swept away by Joao 
Havelange. No-one was killed or seriously injured, but a 
dramatic rescue ensued nonetheless — the more so since 
the hill involved, if the Tory tabloid’s graphic is to be 
believed, bears an uncanny likeness to the Matterhorn. 


The Swiss/Italian summit also turns up inappropriately in 
a range of recently-spotted “Cat Activity Centres”: things 
you put on the carpet for purrported feline scratching and 
general enjoyment. Five different models have been seen, 
all made by Pennine: the Everest, the Kilimanjaro, the 
Matterhorn, the Fuji and the Eiger, none more than two 
feet off the ground. At a pet shop near you now! 


If you want to climb the equivalent of the main Mamore ridge, it seems you now need go no further than that fabled 
amphitheatre of the mountain gods, Surrey. An event advertised in a recent issue of the longdistance walker’s mag 
Strider reads as follows: April 20-21. Surrey Summits. 62.5 miles in 26 hours and 8000 feet of ascent in central Surrey. 
Presumably this involves climbing numerous mock- Tudor staircases in the leafy stockbroker belt. 


Charles Everett, arch cart ped, has been poring over what is many people’s favourite map: OS33. Following his recent 
ascent of the 885m Corbett Sgurr a’Bhac Chaolais (NG938110), he began to have suspicions about nearby Buidhe 
Bheinn (879m on the latest OS Landranger), which in pre-1981 editions of Munro's Tables was in fact the Corbett 
hereabouts. Charles squinted long and hard at OS33 and thought he saw an 880m contour ring beside the spot height. 
Off to the Edinburgh map library he went, but the lack of fully metricated 1:25000 and 1:10000 sheets brought no 
progress. Phonecalls to the OS in Edinburgh, Inverness and Southampton likewise failed to provide answers to his two 
queries: when would the new 1:25000 sheet appear, and what is the correct summit height for Buidhe Bheinn? Finally, 
in mid-February, he received a letter from the OS, stating: “The revision procedure for the Pathfinder series is currently 
under review ... however, the metric contouring for Buidhe Bheinn is available. The 879m spot height on the western 
spur is now 880m, and a new height of 885m has been placed inside the 884m contour.” Hence, until the next revision, 
Buidhe Bheinn (NG963090 for the true summit) and Sgurr a’Bhac Chaolais are both 885m and hence share Corbett 
status. Note that this doesn’t however mean they are both Corbetts, as the SMC had us believe with Corrieyairack Hill 
and Gairbeinn all those years. It’s a case of either/or, take your pick — or count them as half each and visit the pair. 


Finally, a couple of points from Mick Furey’s Department of Shattered Illusions: 

(i) Somebody called Dave Hewitt had a letter in “Notes and Queries” in The Guardian in January, answering a question 
as to why the only lake in Scotland is the Lake of Menteith. According to this CP (Cart Ped hopefully and not Complete 
Prat — Ed.), there are bodies of water in SW Scotland named as “lakes”. Is nothing sacred to this iconoclast? Has he 
no thought for the guidebooks that must now be re-written? Does he realise the impact on pub quizzes? Where will it all 
end? In tears, I'll be bound! 

(ii) Barbara Jones (TAC26, p7) has a piece about The Electric BRAE; damn, damn damn! Since | first read an article in 
The Scots Magazine |’ve wanted to see this wonderful garment. | used to ponder on questions like: AC or DC voltage? 
power consumption? etc — now all for nothing. Is she sure it’s Brae? 
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* Thanks to Edie Horton and Kevin Clark for keeping us up to date with the latest 


> 


and they call it democrac 


intrusive Hydroboard proposals. These have been widely publicised in the 
glossies, but are roughly as follows. Not content with the planned damming of 
Loch a’Bhraoin mentioned in TAC26, the intention is now to “develop” the 
Badachro river system, ie three large lochs immediately to the north of Beinn 
Alligin: Lochs Gaineamhach, a’Ghobhainn and a’Bhealaich. This would require 
all manner of heavy equipment and roadbuilding, with the loch-levels being raised : 
by between 1m and 2.5m anda “partially buried” pipe connecting withthe Dubh iC, 
Loch / River Kerry system to the north. (Note the word “partially”. For all the 
assurances that the pipe would be hidden beneath peat, this is doubtless typical 
doublespeak — akin to “substantially all” in the Railtrack sell-off. What odds on the pipe being invisible for more than, say, 20% of 
its length? By the same token, the planners could be deemed “partially honest” and “partially ethical”.) A 244m? x 6m turbine house 
would be built on the southern shore of the Dubh Loch (ie a somewhat larger structure than your average bothy), with a 3k metalled 
road running beside Loch Bad an Sgalaig to link with the A832. During the nine months of construction, trucks, bulldozers and 
helicopters would be much in evidence, with temporary worker accommodation appearing between the upper two lochs. Yet this 
time, not even one extra longterm job would appear, the scheme ultimately being overseen by the same bloke who deals with the 
existing, Loch Garbhaig / Victoria Falls setup. 

There would of course be incalculable disruption to both the human and the wildlife populations. Residents around Badachro and 
neighbouring, Shieldaig have been assured that “a percentage” of water would still flow down a compensation pipe beside the 
Abhainn Braigh-horrisdale — ie its natural direction. This, however, is unlikely to fulfil all the needs of along hot summer such as 
last year’s. Wildlife would have an even harder time: no fun for the eagles, divers, otters etc. 

Ironically, all this is part of a government scheme to generate so-called “green energy”, with the 2.1 megawatts being bought by 
the Hydro at a guaranteed price, having been paid for by private investors but topped up by centralised subsidies. As usual, the 
“free market” proves nothing of the sort: public money ending up in private, grabbing, hands. 

The initial proposals were advertised only in the tiny Ross-shire Journal for 26/1/96. As Edie says, this is reminiscent of 7he 
Hitch Hiker s Guide, where public plans for the hyperspace bypass were displayed in a locked basement bearing the sign “Beware 
of the Leopard”. The date for objections lapsed at March 11th, but was extended to April 8th because of poor advertising and 
misleading information. Clearly this date has now passed, and by the time this magazine appears there may well have been further 
developments (but hopefully not of the concrete type). It is, however, still well worth making your voice heard at the Scottish Office 
Education and Industry Department, Victoria Quay, Leith, Edinburgh EH6 6QQ and/or the Highland Council Planning 
Department, Glenurquhart Road, Inverness IV3 5NX. Copies of any objections could also be usefully sent to the MCofS. 
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The way the hydro situation is going — and will definitely go if the Tories win the coming election — is also well shown by the 
fishing situation on public reservoirs. The latest newsletter of the Scottish Campaign for Public Angling tells how on Ist April 1996 
the old Regional Council control over such fishing rights was switched to three quangos. In other words, whereas any complaints 
re access etc previously found their way onto the desks of publicly-elected officials, this is now no longer the case. 


Déja vu: the northern branch of the Minigaig is now being challenged as a right-of-way, ie the path over Sron na Gaoithe to Ruthven 
Barracks. More on this next time, but if you’ve walked this lovely stretch — as has your Ed — please contact both TAC and the 
Scottish Rights of Way Society, John Cotton Business Centre, 10 Sunnyside, Edinburgh EH7 5RA. Also more next time on the 
outcome of the 15/4/96 announcement that wild camping on the Clachaig Flats will cease (ZA Cs passim). For first-up info, contact 
Alison Bell at the NTS regional office, 01631-570000. 


Year of the Blanco — Part 2 
Roderick Manson continues his mixed bag of hills, football matches and weddings: 


April: Off to a good start:a |-0 win at Arbroath by the pride of Dingwall preceded by an amiable amble up Turin Hill. Easter 
Friday was fairly memorable — for the overnight in the back of the car beyond Machrihanish, for a breezy dawn raid on Cnoc 
Moy and The Slate, for the sinuous, plunging demi-nightmare of a road to Beinn na Lice and for the experience of Blanco’s famous 
Bastard (see TAC! 8, p! 1). Less so for the notoriously mobile summit of Beinn Ghuilean, or the virtually impenetrable Forestry 
Commission abomination of Sgreadan Hill — | can see Ed salivating from here. (Too right — arborophilic Ed.) Arran was notable for 
vast bogs on Tighvein, short-but-badly-placed cliffs on Mullach Mor (I refuse to accept the blame for nature dumping them in the 
wrong place), a dry ascent of Beinn Bhreac (strange but true) and a tennis ball in the heather halfway up Creag Ghlas Laggan. 
After that, I’m not sure which was worse — picking my way through acres of fallen-tree debris to get up Crock or the wedding 
disco which followed. Last tip from April: if you're thinking of taking the direct route from Meall na Fearna to Ben Vorlich, don't! 
It’s bloody steep and no fun. Still, it’s better than meandering through the mass of heaving decrepitude at the tail-end of a fell race 
on the traverse from Stuc a’Chroin to Beinn Each, particularly when most of that mass can still move faster than you. 


May: If you're looking for Saturday bags of new Marilyns,a good way not to achieve this is to traverse the Cuillin ridge from Sgurr 
Thuilm to Sgurr Dearg, as it hasn't got any. If you think I’m queuing for hours in freezing winds for another jaunt up the In Pinn, 
dream on. Murdo can have my go. So a desperate jog up Arnaval in fading light ensued while my boringly sensible brother had 
a bath at the Slig. Another golden rule is that if you've got tickets for the Scotland the What farewell tour at night, friends with 
dodgy legs and an anatomy even more fragile than your own should not be taken up such a mighty peak as heather-strewn Meall 
nam Maigheach, gorgeous views notwithstanding. And they should definitely not be allowed forty-minute showers afterwards. 
Perhaps a traverse of Sgiath a’Chaise followed by a short-but-significant detour to avoid two geese which had already attacked a 
party of four walkers might be considered sufficient retribution ex machina. 46 for 5. Things are looking up a bit. 
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Dear Editor, 


To feed your evident passion for 
numerological, legal and cartographi- 
cal pedantry, I offer a comment on 
TAC26 Christmas Quiz answers, 
Question 9b. 

The height of Mount (Andrew) 
Jackson, Palmer Land, Antarctic 
Peninsula (71° 21’ S, 63° 22’ W) is 
as indeterminate as that of many 
mountains in remote regions, but it is 
almost certainly not 4191m (or even 
the 4190m given on several older 
maps). The highest surveyed (inter- 
sected) point in British Antarctic 
Territory (BAT) is 2652m on a rock 
ridge of Mount Jackson. The snow 
summit is judged as being several 
hundred metres higher and is 
described in the US Board on 
Geographic Names (1980) as “A 
massive mountain rising, over 3050m. 

Despite some maps showing higher 
elevations elsewhere in the region, 
Mount Jackson is presently regarded 
as the highest mountain in BAT and 
is shown as 3180m on the British 
Antarctic Survey 1:10 000 000 scale 
map BAS (Misc) 7 (1993). 

In terms of British law, BAT is 
considered a British dependent 


territory with its own legal system, 
government accounts and Commis- 
sioner. It would only cease to be one 
if the UK renounced its sovereignty 
claim. The Antarctic Treaty simply 
freezes existing claims; it does not and 
cannot change their legal status. 

Thus the “correct” answer to 
Question 9b is indeed Mount Jackson, 
albeit with a reduced height to the one 
cited. 


Best wishes 
Christopher Doake 
Cambridge, Albionshire 


Ed. — For more on this and other 
quiz updates, see p9. 


Basie ny ea aia Mag Conta reine Ae hs Sk art 
Dear Sir, 


In a recent edition (TAC 24, p4), your 
intrepid correspondent set off on a 
hike up Ben Avon and got lost. I am 
sorry that the direction signs that we 
erected were pointing the wrong way, 
but relieved that they pointed to the 
correct route on his return. Invercauld 
Estate have recently, with Planning 
Permission, constructed a new 
forestry road and we felt that visitors 
would prefer to use the new road 
rather than sticking to the old track in 
the trees, particularly as the new route 
offered a spectacular view of 
Lochnagar. A screen of native trees 
has been planted, so sadly eventu- 
ally the view will be obscured again. 

Your Editor recalled that he once 
spent a night at Gleann an t-Slugain, 
and he must have had a good lie-in as 
the shooting party that woke him 
can’t have reached that spot until at 
least 9.30am. 

You report in TAC25 (p/0) that I 
was overheard in the Braemar 
Mountain shop enquiring after an 
ordered Mountain Bike. Surely this 
must be some mistake, as Factors don’t 
approve of Mountain Bikes? 


Yours sincerely, 
JS Blackett 
Resident Factor 
Invercauld Estate 


er ee i Se ke gia 
Dear TAC, 
Your article in TAC26 (p2) about 


sheep interested me. I have never seen 
any published articles to this effect 
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(presumably because TAC and 
Greenpeace would tear them apart), 
but I have heard it said that driving 
fewer and/or smaller cars will not have 
much impact on CO, emissions 
because the primary source of such 
emissions is and always has been 
farting cows. 

From the snippet of The Guardian 
you reproduced, I noted that a sheep 
produces 5kg of methane per year. 
I do not know how much CO, per 
year a cow farts, but I guess the 
average ego-structured status symbol 
car burns about 3000 litres of fuel, 
from which, if my school Chemistry 
Studies memory serves me right, it 
would fart an annual discharge of 
about 7000kg of CO.. 

Presumably the motoring industry 
spreads such twaddle verbally in 
order to reassure the consciences of 
the kind of fat cats who provide their 
extra revenue. They might argue that 
such tactics are justified on the 
grounds that “what is good for 
General Motors is good for America”. 
Therefore what is good for the motor- 
ing industry is good for the world. 

Perhaps any zoologists, animal 
nutritionists or AA Homestart 
employees amongst your readers 
might like to further debate these 
claims? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jonathan de Ferranti 
Newburgh, Fife 


SEE 2 
Dear TAC, 


Once again TAC leads in innova- 
tive ideas that no other walking 
magazine can match! No sooner than 
TAC26 has an article on bonkbagging 
(p7) than the National Trust in 
Albion have their wardens “looking 
out for prostitutes plying for trade 
among ramblers at Box Hill and other 
Surrey beauty spots” (The Guardian 
20/3/96, lifted from the Leatherhead 
Advertiser of 29/2/96). 

Aside from the obvious question 
about the existence of beauty spots 
in Surrey, it has to be asked if this is 
just a practice effort on a non-Marilyn, 
working up to harder stuff elsewhere 
(those who want to write a script for 
Carry on Rambling start here). 

It’s true that Mick Furey’s article 
specifically ruled out “hill-hookers”, 
but who’s going to know, unless they 


open your wallet? After all, a tick’sa 
tick to most baggers! 

Does this mean that Blanco’s Bible 
of Bens to Bag and Bonk On will only 
be allowed on the top shelves in 
bookshops from now on? 


Yours, 
Pete Stanton 
Nottinghalbion 


Ed. — Charles Swan also picked up 
on this, sending in an article by Iain 
Murray from a recent issue of 
Marketing Today (/): “One rambler, 
a 48-year-old industrial chemist from 
Southampton, experienced a first- 
hand encounter with this exotic new 
addition to Mole Valley's fauna. ‘My 
wife had bent down to do up a shoe- 
lace,’ he recalls, ‘and I walked on. 
Suddenly, this blonde in a low-cut 
dress, carrying a mobile phone, asked 
if I would like sex at a starting price 
of £30.’” 

And George Fill, spokesman for the 
RA, says: “The last thing ramblers 
want is to be propositioned by a 
prostitute leaping out from behind a 
tree.” A matter of opinion, that. 
ia UNE Uinuiaair ee CT ancy 


Dear TAC, 


I have been following the recent 
correspondence on meetings with 
famous hill people with interest. Since 
I have been going into the hills now 
for nearly 30 years, I got to thinking 
how many celebs I had encountered. 
They seemed to fit roughly into two 
categories — alive and dead, although 
sometimes it is difficult to tell the 
difference. Strangely enough, the two 
who best fit the alive category both 
got a mention in TAC20. 

In the beginning there was Walt 
Poucher — pointed out to me in the 
Kinlochewe Hotel. Then there was the 
night in the Clachaig when Ian Clough 
was in charge behind the bar and 
superb entertainment was provided by 
Tom Patey on accordion and later on 
the piano after the lights were put out 
to try and get us to leave. 


Of course anyone socialising in 
Glasgow’s West End bumps into 
Jimmy Macgregor fairly frequently, 
but I find it difficult to class him as a 
real hill-celeb. He was a couple of rows 
away from me when I went to see 
Braveheart (I heard he was there 
every night — Ed.) and he did not 
know where any of the hilly locations 
were — except for the “helicopter” 
shot of the Aggy Ridge! 


Tom Patey and Murdo 
in the Clachaig 


Now for the real, live ones. Our club 
Yule Meet a few years back was on 
Ben Aan (the fine wee Trossachs hill) 
on a typically foul December day. 
Visiblity was less than 20m and it was 
blowing a gale — the plastic Santa 
blew off the cake! Through the murk 
we saw a purple glow approaching 
and as it got close enough we 
recognised the famous nose-like-a- 
blind-cobbler’s-thumb topped by the 
equally famous knitted bunnet: Tam 
Weir. As he interrogated us, his eyes 
scanned the supply of liquid purvey, 
but he obviously reached the conclu- 
sion that the bottles were already 
empty or we were not going to offer 
him any so he and his pals disappeared 
again into the gloom. 

But the encounter which has left the 
most lasting impression was with 
Spiky Muriel and her entourage on 
Ben Alder. She captured me at the 
summit cairn, stuck me in front of a 
monster lens, faced me straight into 
the sun, and proceeded to ask a string 
of daft questions about midges, 
hotels, trains, weans on hills, etc. So 
now “I” have become famous, or 
perhaps infamous, as ever since I have 
had to put up with accusations and 
pointy fingers in pubs — “You were 
in The Munro Show!!” Thanks 
Muriel. 
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However the most worrying aspect 
is that all the famed ones met on the 
hill are still alive while the ones in pubs 
are now dead, and the only times my 
fame has been recognised has been in 
pubs. It’s a bit scary. 


Yours, 
Graham Benny 
Glasgow 


Ua as adie sa iopratd SRR deen won ie ee Ae 
Dear TAC, 


Re Gary Westwood’s letter in TAC26 
concerning “famous people met on 
the hill”, P’ ve already written in an early 
issue of TAC (TAC5, pp19) about 
meeting not only famous people, but 
famous people with their film crews. 
(MPs Chris and John Smith, and 
Muriel Gray and her Munro Show 
team.) For people keeping lists, can I 
suggest that the presence of a film 
crew doubles the tick-value of each 
famous person met? Does Ross the 
Researcher count? (Only on the 
Jingers of one hand — Ed.) 

In October 1992 I was dazzled by 
my own powers of identification on 
meeting a well wrapped-up figure at 
the summit of Cairngorm in the first 
snows of that winter. All that could 
be seen through a zipped-up hood 
were eyes and a bit of nose, but since 
these were the only bits of this 
particular gentleman I’d ever seen in 
the glossy 7GO, I got it in one: Chris 
Townsend, gear guru. And he was 
testing equipment at that very 
moment! I’d make the case for extra 
tick-value here too (for difficulty of 
identification) except that my real 
reward was the fifteen-minute talk on 
the intricacies of Gore-Tex and other 
new materials that we had there and 
then! 


Yours, 
Dot Clark 
Auchtermuchty 


Ed. — Is there anyone out there who 
hasn t met either Tam Weir or Muriel? 


ee 
Dear TAC, 


Has anyone invented the meta-list, 
ie a list of all the current lists, eg 
Munros, Murdos, super-Murdos, 
super-ninja-Murdos...? Not just that 
list, but the list of where the words 


appear in TAC. Such a list would be 
easy to tick (though hopefully not to 
bag, and bin) and constantly growing 
(to satisfy listers). With no due 
humbleness can I venture to call this 
lista Chrysalis? 

And what does the chrysalis 
become when it opens? 


Cheers, 

Chris Cant 

Manchalbionchester 

gil RR an tune ae Oe eae Des cea 


Dear TAC, 


A cursory glance at the TAC quiz 
answers reveals an appalling error. Are 
you completely unaware of the 
Sovereign Military Order of Malta? 
This (admittedly small) independent 
state has occupied two buildings in 
Rome since 1830. 

The high point of the tiny nation is 
the Villa del Priorato di Malta, just off 
Piranesi’s exquisite Piazza dei Cavalieri 
di Malta, on the Aventine Hill. Ah, 
how well I remember the moonlight 
on the cypresses, and how sweetly 
the nightingale sang! (If you are 
reading this, Ysabella, please contact 
me as soon as possible, for I still have 
the item you dropped in the flower 
beds when you departed so suddenly, 
all those years ago.) 

But you will forgive the rambling of 
an old man. The point I wished to make 
is this: Folio 150 of the Carta d ‘Italia 
reveals that the Priory is no more than 
42m above sea level, making the 
Sovereign Military Order the country 
with the lowest high point in Europe. 

“Ah-ha,” you will say (and I hear 
you clearly in my mind’s ear), “but this 
pathetic little excuse for a country is 
not recognised by the British govern- 
ment, or indeed by very many other 
governments.” But that, I say to you, 
is not the point. It is the duty of TAC 
to bring such matters to the attention 
of its bemused readership. You are in 
danger of making the quiz far too easy 
if you persist in excluding obscure and 
frankly invalid answers. 

Let’s have more ludicrously 
recherché answers to match “London, 
Paris, Banana, Poland”. 


Yours aye, 

Dr Ben MacDoohey 

The Angry University 

(formerly The Angry College) 
Beanoland 

Ei ee ee ee ee 


Murdo's roving photons approach 
Turin. - 


O.K. Monsignol 
Torquemada, that’ the 
Shroud back from rodbo- 
Carbon dating. Let's 
hang if in the basilica 
and check it..-- 


A AA 6 CZe3 Ne’ 
, Sain 


_ 


————— 


Ns LUNA Th 
\ Hi Pm, a | 


Dear TAC, 


OS25 is a fruitful hunting ground for 
new islands which may not yet be 
listed in the ZAC Independent Islands 
Catalogue. At least four have their 
defining point on this map: 

1 A small lochan at 936261 (also 
appearing on OS33) has two outlets 
which creates a small island contain- 
ing Dornie and the Marilyn Beinn 
a’Mheadhoin. 

2 & 3 A very neatly bifurcating stream 
at 039321 creates Killilan Forest Island 
West which contains Killilan and two 
Corbetts, while the additional double 
outlet of Loch Mhoicean delimits its 
neighbour, Killilan Forest Island East 
which contains the Corbett Aonach 
Buidhe and a bothy. 

4 By far the most significant 
discovery is at 976580, where the 
stream flowing out of Coire an Laoigh 
splits into two round a small wood. It 
is not clear whether this is a natural 
phenomenon or the result of affirma- 
tive action by Torridon separatists but 
the implications are obvious: 

(a) all books which contain phrases 
like “Liathach is the most difficult 
mainland Munro” will have to be 
rewritten; 

(b) it will be possible to control 
access to these overused mountains 
by a prohibitive toll on the bridge at 
Kinlochewe. 
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The implications for the Gairloch 
Independence Movement (7AC24, 
p10) are less certain. Will Torridon 
Island, which is larger and higher, 
accept rule from Gairloch? The 
parallel with England and Scotland is 
obvious. One can already hear the 
cries for devolution and the setting 
up of a separate parliament in 
Kinlochewe. A period of unrest is 
likely and tourists would be well 
advised to avoid this region for the 
forseeable future. 


Cheers, 

Ann Bowker 

Kesalbionwick 
Sere Reet ea esa | 


Dear TAC, 


Looking at Blanco’s dilemma (74 C23, 
p15) on discrepancies between Phil 
Babb (2:4) and Desmond Tutu (2:4), a 
sum-of-squares formula might be the 
answer — a Sort of statistical 
tiebreaker. Using a formula of 


_ aa, aa a 
y “| MK Ph TK: 
n 


(n being the total letters in the word’ 
and r the number of separate letters) 


ae 
= [HO =1.581 
4 


While Tutu gives: 1 Pity 
4 
- [= 
4 
Obviously the ideal would give a 
succession of 1*s on the top line and 
an “ideal” answer of 1. So Jutu is 
better than Babb —-a debatable point, 
I would have thought: perhaps 
further research would be a good idea. 
Ross County (8:10), on the other 
hand, would give a figure of 1.183. So 
the “ideal” may be 1 but evidently the 
perfect answer is 1.183. Bobby Robb 
would be 1.85. Can anyone beat that, 
I wonder? 


Babb would give | a+b? 


= 1.414 


All the best, 
Roderick Manson 
Blairgowrie 


PS — If Blanco does find a cure, I want 
to know. This is getting excessive. 


Advertisement feature 


The Bolt-On™ Corporation are pleased to announce the first in their range of soft-tissue surgical 
kits. Now you needn’t let that niggling appendicitis cut short your camping holiday! 


THE BOLT-ON” APPENDICECTOMY KIT 


Here’s how to use it: 


Give the anaesthetic. Sit up with your legs straight in front of you. (Choose a comfortable spot, because you are 
going to be spending the next few hours here!) Lift your clothing at the back to expose the “nobbles” of your 
spinal column. Set up the Bolt-On™ Rear- Vue Mirrors so that you can get a clear view of the area without 
straining. Select the appropriate spinal needle from the Kit: choose from the Slim, Standard or Full-Figured 
lengths. Lay out the preloaded syringe of local anaesthetic where you can reach it quickly. Now: push the 
needle firmly into your back, between two bony nobbles, keeping carefully to the midline, and angling a little 
upwards. You will feel a stiff resistance at first, but after a couple of inches there should come a distinct “give” 
or “pop”. This may be accompanied by a “shooting” or “searing” sensation down one leg. Watch the outer end 
of the needle carefully — clear fluid should now appear and drip out quite briskly. This is cerebrospinal fluid, 
and you should not let too much leak away, or you may develop “dry brain” side-effects. Just reach carefully 
for the local anaesthetic syringe, while bending your back as little as possible. Now attach it to the end of the 
needle, and inject its contents. Remove the syringe and needle together. 


Wait for the anaesthetic to work. Don’t rush straight into your operation! ° 
Lie down flat, with your head propped up on a bed-roll or walking boot. 
While you wait for your legs to become paralysed, adjust the mirrors to - 
obtain a clear view of your lower abdomen. Lay out the scalpel, forceps 
and clamps on a clean, dry surface such as the cover of a magazine or a strip 
of toilet paper. Has your tummy become numb and “rubbery” to the touch? 
Well then, let’s begin! 


Mark the site. Stretch the paper tape provided from your tummy button to your hip bone, and then use the felt- 
tipped pen to mark a point a third of the way in from the hip. Now draw the line of your incision at right angles 
to the tape at this point. Make it a good three inches long; at least enough to admit two or three of your own 
fingers. 


Now begin! Take a deep breath, then cut firmly from one end of your felt-pen mark to the other. Be positive! 
Don’t make multiple shallow “slices”, as these will heal into an unsightly scar later. Expect some blood, and 
dab it away with the swabs. Beneath a layer of fat, you'll find three layers of muscle: cut through each layer 
along the line of the muscle fibres. Now be careful! Beneath the next thin, fibrous layer lies your large bowel, 
and you don’t want to make a hole in that! Snip through carefully with the scissors. 


Get out the appendix. Push two fingers gently into your abdomen, until 
you can feel bowel moving under your fingers. Search patiently for a thin, 
worm-like structure. (Don’t rush — you have three hours before the 
anaesthetic wears off.) When you find it, grip it firmly and lift it out through 
the incision. Breath gently, and try not to cough or strain at this point, since 
bowel might “erupt” through the wound. If this does occur, remain calm. 
Try to stop loops of bowel spilling on to the ground, and then gently tuck 
them back through the incision, a loop at a time. If the bowel is contaminated 
by peat or heather, brush off the worst soiling, and be sure to take the 
broad-spectrum antibiotic provided in the Bolt-On™ Surgical 
Emergencies Add-On Pack (not included). 


Staple and cut! It’s that easy with the Bolt-On™ Appendicectomy Tool. Slip it around the appendix at the 
point where it joins the large bowel. Pull Trigger 1 to safely staple the appendix base, then pull Trigger 2 to 
guillotine the appendix. (Note: The Bolt-On™ Corporation can accept no responsibility for peritonitis, 
septic shock or fistula formation if the recommended trigger order is reversed.) 


Close up. Tuck the remaining bowel away, then stitch up the abdominal lining, muscles and skin, taking care 
to use the stitch pack marked “Dissolving” for the internal layers. You’re done! Congratulations! Now just wait 
for the feeling to return to your lower body. 

Note: In preparation for returning sensation, you may wish to lay out the syringe marked “Morphine” from 
the Bolt-On™ Surgical Emergencies Add-On Pack (not included). 
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